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and Hegel, showing how, though the former left standing the dualism of 
thing and experience, and though the latter unified experience beyond the 
fact, yet they made it impossible to find reality anywhere except in con- 
scious existence. The book concludes with a fresh and invigorating dis- 
cussion of the criterion of truth, the main thought being that the criterion 
cannot be the immediate certainty that is the prius and goal of demonstra- 
tion, but something more full of content, namely, an experimental certainty 
in which life in its totality concurs. That which works, in the sense of 
contributing to practical ends, cannot be separated from that which works 
in the sense of verifying an hypothesis. 

One hesitates to point out gaps in what professes to be little more than 
an essay. Yet it would certainly seem that even here there is need of 
answering such questions as these : How can God know the experiences of 
finite minds without in any way entering into those experiences ? Again, if 
history is or expresses the life of God, is not that life a process and hence 
lacking in unity ? Exception may be taken also to some of the terms em- 
ployed to differentiate the theoretical from the practical, such as 'intel- 
lectual knowledge, ' ' intellectual truth, ' and ' intellectual reasoning. ' 

Entirely apart from the question whether the author's standpoint is a 
finality, we may say, in conclusion, that it is well that the task of simplify- 
ing philosophy for beginners has been undertaken by one so well equipped 
for the work as the author proves himself to be. 

George A. Coe. 

Northwestern University. 

The Psychology of Peoples. By Gustave Le Bon. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1898. — pp. xii+236. 

The present volume may be regarded as a series of generalizations from 
the author's numerous works on history and sociology, beginning with his 
Researches anatomiques et mathematiques, etc., which was crowned by the 
French Academy of Science in 1879. M. Le Bon has been led by his in- 
vestigations to the conclusion that the different races of mankind are as 
well characterized by their souls as by their bodies. " The object of this 
work is to describe the psychological characteristics which constitute the 
soul of races, and to show how the history of a people and its civilization 
are determined by these characteristics." 

Here we may notice the background of supposition upon which the 
author elaborates his views. In the first place, it is assumed that polygenism 
is the only defensible theory, that " the human race comprises several species 
which are quite distinct and probably of very different origin. ' ' This view is 
exceptional among scientific students. While monogenism may never be able 
to make out a complete case, still it is the view to which a wide and varied 
evidence directs. M. Le Bon overlooks similarities in human races and 
emphasizes differences only. The second supposition is that all transfor- 
mations are "the hereditary accumulation of imperceptible changes," in 
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which environment plays little or no role. Hence the souls of races are 
something like the windowless monads of Leibniz. "It is impossible to 
arrive at any understanding of history unless it be continually borne in 
mind that different races can not feel, think, or act in the same manner, 
and that in consequence, they cannot comprehend one another." This is 
surely a hard blow to the claims of general science, but what must be the 
despair of co-educational efforts when we are assured that man and woman 
never have like chains of thought and that " the difference in their logical 
faculties is alone sufficient to create between them an insuperable gulf. ' ' 
We are told that the formation of French people of to-day, very hetero- 
geneous as compared with the English, has required more than ten centuries, 
and that this development has been so rapid as only to be explained by 
the mathematical principle that when a cause persistently produces the 
same effects the causes are the logarithms of the effects. This position 
seems somewhat strained in view of the sudden rise of such peoples as the 
Greeks, the Scots, and the Japanese. Indeed, M. Le Bon himself asserts 
that a great change came over the Frenchmen of the eighteenth century 
caused by " the fact that in the lapse of a century theology had given way 
to science, reason had taken the place of tradition, and observed truth that 
of revealed truth." But as the author holds that sudden deterioration is 
possible, while sudden advance is impossible, the above instance may not be 
inconsistent with his theory. 

It is to be noted that, while M. Le Bon asserts the irreducable differences 
in the souls of races, he does not come to close quarters with general 
ethnology, but confines himself in the main to the racial disparity of the 
Kelts and the Anglo-Americans. In his exposition and valuation of these 
differences, he has much in common with Nietzsche. Over against the 'imbe- 
cilities ' of socialism he depicts the glories of ruthless individualism. While, 
in truth, everything is moving into the more heterogeneous, realizing greater 
inequality, the dominant theory of the day is that of socialism and col- 
lectivism which "will prove the destruction of the people that permanent 
armies and bankruptcy shall have spared." Socialism is sapping the life 
and energy of Keltic and Germanic Europe. " No people is so well pre- 
pared as Germany to accept its yoke. No people of the present age has 
more entirely lost its initiative, its independence, and the habit of self- 
government." 

M. Le Bon does well in ringing the changes on the all importance of 
character. The destiny of both individuals and nations lies in character. 
Environment and intelligence are of very little importance. Ideas exert an 
influence only when they have been transformed into sentiments, and be- 
come a part of character. Over-culture or intelligence weakens or destroys 
character. The barbarian with energy of will has always been mightier 
than a sceptical civilization. Great intellectual superiority leaves degen- 
erate offspring behind it. ' ' The real danger to modern societies lies pre- 
cisely in the fact that men have lost confidence in the worth of the princi- 
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pies that serve as their foundations." When these principles are regarded 
as of mere relative value they have lost their power. The masses will have 
the absolute, and to those who speak of absolute values they will always 
turn. Hence it is concluded that the elements which are philosophically 
inferior are, from a social point of view, the most important. 

While abounding in paradox and contradiction, the work is very inter- 
esting and suggestive. It belongs to the literature of illumination, and is 
a book which no student of human nature should leave unread. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 
Adelbert College. 

David Hume. By Henry Calderwood. Famous Scots Series. Oliphant, 

Anderson and Ferrier, Edinburgh and London. Charles Scribners' 

Sons, New York, 1898. — pp. viii, 158. 
Thomas Reid. By A. Campbell Fraser. Famous Scots Series. Oliphant, 

Anderson and Ferrier, Edinburgh and London. Charles Scribners' 

Sons, New York, 1898. — pp. viii, 160. 

The simultaneous appearance of these volumes is most appropriate, as 
both Reid and Hume are better understood and appreciated when there is 
a parallel reading of their lives. Born on the same day of the same month, 
the 26th of April, exactly one year intervened between the birth of Reid in 
1710, and that of Hume in 171 1. Thence the lines of life and of thought 
widely diverged. Hume was by nature a sceptic, and Reid by nature a 
man of faith ; the one the philosopher of empiricism, the other the philos- 
opher of common sense. Hume not only lived in the world, but was 
essentially of it, a man of affairs, and of strong social bent, historian and 
diplomat as well as philosopher. Reid, on the other hand, was a simple 
country pastor in the earlier years of his career, and later, amidst the 
more complex and distracting activities of a university life in a large com- 
mercial city, he preserved that original simplicity to the end. Hume, 
moreover, came rapidly to the period of mental maturity, while Reid's 
development was of a slow growth and of a late fruitage. Hume had planned 
his magnum opus before his twenty-first year, composed it before twenty- 
five, and had given it to the world before twenty-eight. It was not, how- 
ever, until Reid was in his fifty-fifth year that he published his famous 
work, An Inquiry Into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common 
Sense. These contrasts, which impress us the more forcibly when we 
study the lives of Hume and Reid together, illustrate most strikingly the 
bearing of native temperament, education and environment upon one's 
point of view, and the general nature of one's philosophical convictions. 

It is most fitting that the lives of these Scotch philosophers, who were 
eighteenth century contemporaries, should be written by two distinguished 
representatives and teachers of the Scottish philosophy, who have labored 
together with such conspicuous success in their university careers during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. 



